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PLATE VIII 
THE HEAD 
BY J. H. VANDERPOEL 



FIGURE DRAWING, THE HEAD 

PLATE VIII 

The two sides of a head are never quite alike. This holds good 
in the matter of the larger forms as well, as in detail. The eyebrows 
may not be exactly alike, but one should reflect before giving evidence 
of this slight difference too early, or what proves to be but a slight 
deviation from the regular becomes a deformity. In principle the 
two sides of a head are perfect in symmetry. Any variation that 
relates to the character of a head should be so subtly rendered as not 
to destroy the balance of the parts. In the front view, as in the 
profile, the greatest width in the head is found about the upper part 
of the ear. It is the location of the greatest width at this point that 
suggested the egg shape as a conventionalized form for the head. Let 
us now approach the face by means of the various planes that bound 
it. First, the ipp of the head terminating at the forehead, marking 
the upper boundary/of the face ; next, the sides of the head, enclosing 
the forehead by, means of the temples and the lower part of the face, 
with the sides of the cheeks to the chin and below the under surface 
of the jaw. Here, ; as.in the head, the greatest width of the face is 
above the center, w.nich results in the same oval form as in the 
head. (Note skull,. plate. VIII.) Conceive in drawing the face, first,, 
the more vertical plane of the forehead, next a plane combining the 
eye-sockets, sloping inward, at an obtuse angle to the forehead; 
below this a large plane with an outward slope, bounded above by the 
eye-sockets and ^extending beyond them into the temples (locating 
the greatest breadth of, the face), as the plane descends it decreases in 
width more rapidly, than . the face, and terminates at the apex of the 
upper lip. The two. sides of this triangular plane are bordered by 
the sides of the cheeks to. the jaws, and united forward below the 
apex of the lip by the plane that includes the width of the lower lip 
and chin. (Note plate VIIL, head of child.) Such planes as here 
mentioned are particularly manifest in the faces of children, naturally, 
becoming greatly modified in adults. It is the knowledge of these 
planes that has such significant value to the painter, as the planes in 
the face denote more intrinsically the character of the head than the 
mere features. J. H. Vanderpoel. 
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